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<<5he Degoi^ajfo^ and Rui^nishe^. 



outline of how a house built in the Colonial style has been fur- 
nished by the firm referred to. 

The entrance hall is very spacious, with pillars and arches. 
The wood work, including the pillars and arches, is painted in 
ivory white, the wall paper being a large fanciful design in terra 
cotta on an ivory white ground. The carpet carries the same 
colors and is in perfect harmony. The portieres are of a dull 
red velour, a color which comes out well against the paper. 
The old fashioned settees that stand in every niche are covered 
with blue corduroy, while the independent pieces of furniture 
are covered with a heavy tapestry of red and blue, carrying 
also the cok>rs of the carpet and portieres. There is a restful- 
ness to such a hallway, and the feeling that one catches is of 
hospitality and good cheer. 

The parlor is in cream and white which possesses that delicate 
half brown that has a tint of rose running through it. The 
carpet is in cream tints.. The portieres and draperies are in blue 
and the furniture in the two shades of cream and blue. 

The starting point of everything is the wall paper. This is 
made to harmonize or contrast with the wood work,. and from 
this as the background all the furnishing is done. Given a 
piece of wall paper a quarter of a yard square with the plan of 
the room, together with its light and outlook and the color of 
the wood work and the furnisher has the key to the whole 
situation. He takes the paper and studies its possibilities, and 
sees what will be the best to go with it, how his color combina- 
tions may be used, whether he will be audacious and seek for 
contrasts, or whether he must choose for harmony. His mind 
made up, he goes at once to the stock of which he has com- 
mand, and under one roof he selects his carpets, his draperies 
and the materials for covering the furniture. 

The dining room is a large apartment finished in oak. The 
paper, highly decorative in effect, is in a large fruit design, in 
which deep Indian reds and blues are prominent. The carpet 
follows in color. The draperies are of velour in a blue shade 
which is almost that of the blue plum, with a silvery shade 
across the surface. The extreme decorative effect of the paper 
makes, it unnecessary to have any further decoration in the 
draperies, hence, -the portieres are plain with a finish of silk 
cord. The furniture is of heavy antique oak covered with 
leather in one of the shades of the paper. There is a solidity of 
appearance in this room such as a dining room should have, 
and yet it is relieved from every suggestion of heaviness by the 
color and decoration and by the paper, which is warm and 
cheerful,, although dark, in its general efiect and tone. 

The music -room is finished in light wood and has stained 
glass windows and French doors. The drapery is china silk in a 
most' exquisite tint of sea green. All heavy draperies are ban- 
ished and the only covering to the polished floor is a beautiful 
oriental rug in the center of the room. All the effects are light 
and the room is perfectly planned for the uses for which i is 
intended. ■ 

A house decorated like this is full of atmospheres and sug- 
gestions and is a constant object lesson in household art and' the 
success which attends the plan of buying all the furnishing of a 
room at one place and one time. 



RECENT DECORATIONS IN THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 



THE St. Denis Hotel, on Broadway, has been recently en- 
larged, remodeled and redecorated. The chief apartment 
in the new wing added to the hotel is the dining room 
' facing on Eleventh street. The architectural features of 
the apartment are in the Colonial style. The walls are hap- 
pily Varied by a series of panels and pillasters, while the ceiling 
is supported by beams that rest on a double row of classic pil- 
lars, the entire interior, both walls and ceiling, being decorated 
in old ivory effects. The pilasters, frieze and capitals of the pil- 
lars are wrought in classic ornaments fashioned in plastic relief. 
The carpet is a warm shade of terra cotta, which contrasts lux- 
uriously with the pale yellow of walls and ceiling, the whole 
producing a feeling of extreme comfort, and furnishing a feast 
for the mind quite as luxurious as the deft waiters furnish a 
feast for the body. The apartment spreads 'out into right and 
left wings on the Eleventh street side, the whole having a "T" 
shape'. Tnere are also semi-private alcoves leading from the 
main room, where family parties can have their meals served in 
private seclusion. The decoration of these apartments is similar 



to that of the main dining hall, the walls being ivory stippled 
and the ornament wiped down in old ivory effects. The wide 
central window on the Eleventh street side is hung with curtains 
of Irish point lace, reinforced with silken draperies of a terra 
cotta shade furnished by Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 

Mr. Taylor, the well-known proprietor of the hotel, is to be 
congratulated upon the possession of a dining-room as fine as that 
of any hotel in the city. The room is brilliant enough by day- 
light, but when lighted with electric lights the walls glow with 
a surprising wealth of color, imminently soft and agreeable to 
the eye. 

The reading-room to the rear of the dining-room is trimmed 
with mahogany. There is a mahogany Colonial mantel and a 
mahogany settee, with an overhanging, upright back, of original 
construction. Both the settee and the furniture of the apart- 
ment are upholstered in soft wool tapestry in floral designs. The 
walls are covered with an olive ingrain, perfectly plain. The 
frieze is a thirty inch decoration, with a large English floral de- 
sign in terra cotta tints, which affords the necessary balance to 
the quietude of the wall .surface. The ceiling is frescoed with an 
olive scroll on a cream ground. The chandeliers have plaster 
center pieees picked out in olive and terra cotta tints. The cor- 
nice has a terra cotta ground' and contains a wreath repeat, 
stenciled at regular intervals. The windows are draped with 
chenille curtains of a reseda tint. 

The old restaurant, which opens upon Broadways is being 
newly decorated in classic style in cream and gold. Between the 
row of windows on the Eleventh street side Of the apartment, the 
wall spaces are filled with mirrors, the frames being also decor- 
ated in cream and gold. There is a fine Greek gold stencilling 
upon the frieze, the motive being the Greek anthemion. ' The 
ceiling has a flat gold border, with a repeat of the- Greek key 
fret. The decoration is being done by Mr. John P. Weiss -of No. 
55 Lafayette Place. The furniture in the restaurant is uphol- 
stered in olive silk plush, and the apartment forms one of the 
most attractive restaurants in the city. 

The entire floors of the hotel have been recarpeted, and 
the windows, doors, etc. , have been hung with new draperies. 
The carpets and draperies were supplied by Messrs. Arnold, 
Constable & Co., and W. & J. Sloane. One of the reception 
rooms is covered with a fine Scotch Axmihister carpet in soft 
tints of Gobelin blue. The walls and ceiling are being decorated 
in plastic relief in cream tints emplevined •with gold. ' The winf^; 
dow draperies consist of lace curtains re-enforced with chenille if: 
and silk curtains. Some of the private suite of rooms, have been- - 
decorated in a charming manner. A bed-room and parlor en 
suite are trimmed with polished mahogany. The" mantel ''pieces "■■■ 
in Colonial -style with an overmantel containing alarge;ovai * 
beveled plate glass mirror. The mirrors in the bureau' are also' - 
oval -shaped and made of beveled plate- glass. The carpet is a 
beautiful pattern in Brussels from the firm of W. J. Sloane, the 
design being an all-over scroll in buff and cream 7 tints.- "The 
window* draperies consist of lace curtains with . he^vy' striped .' ' 
silk brocade curtains in tints of old gold and cream. THe ma- 
hogany beds are made in Boston, and ar« beautiful specimens/ •' 
of art workmanship. The bed-room opens into a private- 
bath room. The furniture is covered with terra-cotta silk plush 
and is extremely luxurious. The ladies reception room which 
overlooks the garden and Gothic architecture of Grace church, 
has a fine Wilton carpet in tints of buff and terra , cotta. The 
frieze is ornamented with floral swags in plastic relief and old 
ivory finish, while the ceiling has a scroll tracery in gold relief 
on a cream ground. 

This decorative work will be appreciated by the many pat- 
rons of the St. Denis Hotel, which is known all over the coun- 
try as perhaps the most quiet and comfortable hotel in the 
metropolis. "Taylor's Restaurant" is the watchword of hundreds 
of hungry travelers in quest of a luxurious meal. 



IN the study of decorative art there are two books to be con- 
sulted; the Book of History, and the Book of Nature. These, 
should be taken together, neither being neglected, for one 
explains the other. Prom the historical records of Art we gather " 
the results of experience, and see the interpretation of- natural 
laws. Prom nature we get inspiration and the material for our 
practice. If we disregard what has been already done, we must 
ever remain in artistic infancy ; and, again, if we close our eyes 
to the works of Nature, relying upon the treasures of the past ■■-* 
then our work will be retrogressive from the want of that "-'"'■'• 
vitality which the study of Nature alone can give. 
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